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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF JOHN GRATTON. 
(Continued from page 211.) 


When we came to the goal, I demanded a free 
prison, but the goaler was unwilling, and offered 
me kindness if I would stay in his house, and 
pay for my table; but I had a wife and family, 
and therefore could not afford to lie at seven shil- 
lings per week in his house; but I insisted to 
have a free prison, as I knew the law allowed : 
for it happened, that a little before there were 
several Friends in that prison; whom he put in 
the dungeon among thieves, and would scarce 
allow them clean straw; so I got a statute 
book, which said that no sheriff, nor under-sheriff, 
nor goaler, nor underegoaler, should keep 
and lodge debtors and felons together, upon the 
penalty of five pounds. So I took it and went 
to the sheriff, whose wife and mine claimed some 
kindred ; they were very friendly to me, and de- 
sired me to leave my book with him, and meet 
him at the assizes, where he would speak to the 
judge, which he did, and the judge ordered my 
friends to be put from the felons, and to have 
Tooms to themselves. The next that came to 
= was me, so I demanded one of those rooms; 

said he had corn in it; take it out then, said 
I, which he did in great vexation, and put me 
there, it being an old prison-chamber; so I 
borrowed a bed, with some other odd things, and 
went in, he came up to see how I fared ; I had 
® fire, and though I could see the stars at night 

b the holes in the tiles, yet I lay warm 
: [ had my health, and was well content, 


and thought in my mind that this was but small 
suffering to what I might go through before [ 
died. SoI gave up all into the Lord’s hand, 
soul, body and spirit, wife, children, and all I 
had, saying in my heart, sickness or health, life 
or death, the will of the Lord be done. Oh! 
how good the Lord was to me, and I lay quiet, 
and slept sweetly. 

But when the goaler saw that I settled to abide 
there, and framed to house-keeping, he was an- 
gry; and went his way, and locked me up close, 
and I remained so some time; [ didnot so much 
as desire to look out at the door. And, oh! my 
heart was glad, that I was accounted worthy of 
these bonds; and though I could get nothing, 
except I had drawn it in at the window with a 
cord, yet it happened that I wanted nothing all 
the time it was thus with me, for indeed I re- 
solved to abide it patiently. 

At length a friend, one Robert Meek, camg to 
see me, and the turnkey came to tell me, there 
was one come to see me, saying, I must come 
down into the house to him; by this I saw, that 
the goaler was willing to have me come to my 
friends, that they might spend money in the 
house; whereupon I told the turnkey, that I 
was not willing to go down; if my friends, said 
I, must not come to me, [ am not willing to 
come to them. He went dowa, and in a short 
time brought up the friend to me, leaving us 
together, and the door unlocked, and when the 
friend had staid his time, I went down with him 
to see him take horse. Now when he was gone, 
I spoke to the goaler, and asked him, why he 
carried it so severely to me? I told him, if he 
was civil, he should have civility from me; and 
if he would not, he might do as he would. He 
said, that we were a people that would do nothing 
but what we listed; so when we had talked a 
while, he said, there hangs the key, take it, and 
do as you please. 

And ever after I went in an out ag I had occa- 
sion into the s house and gardens, bat home 
he would not letme go, though my wife was taken 
so ill, that it was feared she have died. So 
I gave up wife and children, and all I bad, into 
the Lord’s hand, and was oer aaleto my 


heart after this manner: Life or death, poverty 
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or riches, come what willcome, the will of the 
Lord be done. But it pleased the Lord that my 
wife mended again ; and oh! how easy I was af- 
terI had given up all, and my goal was made a 
pleasant place to me, for the Lord in mercy was 
with me, so that I even sang a living song of 
praise ; for to him praise is due for evermore ! 

But Friends at London, in brotherly love, sent 
down an habeas corpus to have me up to appear 
in London, whither I went to please them; for 
Nichols had not hit the law right, but the court 
at London would not let me have law for my 
money at that time: and I was very uneasy till 
I came to the temple, and heard what tricks the 
priest’s party and Nichols had done; then I 
threw it up, and resolved to wait the Lord’s time 
to bring me out, as he had been pleased to appear 
to me. And the word of the Lord came to me, 
Be content, and I will bring thee out with honor; 
upon which, I came back to prison, and lay 
quietly till King James set me at liberty. 

After this, that goaler went out, and another 
came in, who was very civil and kind to me, and 
also his wife. Then towards the spring my el- 
dest son, John, died ; now I obtained liberty to 
go to see him, but he died that night after he 
had seen me. Some of his last words were, that 
he hoped we should meet where they (meaning 
bad men) should not part usany more. And 


the day after he was buried, I left my wife, and 
went to prison again. 

The priests were pleased that I was in prison; 
and two of them meeting in mine inn at Tides- 
well, priest Wilson said to Fern (with whom I 
had the dispute at Baslow), Sir, I can tell you 
news. What news, said Fern? Why, said Wil- 


son, Gratton isin prison. I am glad of it, said 
Fern. These are the hirelings that shew their 
envious spirit, who spare not the flock of Christ ! 

This year I wrote an epistle to the Yearly 
Meeting in London, which is as follows : 

Dear Friends and brethren.—“ In the pure un- 
changeable truth do I dearly salute you all; who 
are truly kept faithful in and by the power of 
God to his glory ; who hath in his endless niercy 
called and chosen us to bear testimony to his 
eternal power and Godhead, who is God over all 
the gods of the earth, which are but as grass, 
which soon wither, and come unto an end. 

You, dear friends, who dwell in the power of 
God, the mountain of true holiness, and in the 
unchangeable light, that is the same at this day 
which it was at the first of its breaking forth in 
us, is my love at this time freshly unto: and you 
I feel near and dear uoto me as ever; yea, you 
whom God hath made pillars in his house, hon- 
orable vessels in his hand, fitted for his service ; 
my sul honors, yea, and highly esteems you in 
the Lord; knowing right well, that it is your 
meet and drink to do the will of your Father 
which is in heaven; and your hearts are gladly 
carried on in your Father’s business; and you 
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can truly say, they, and they only, are your 
brethren and sisters, who are knowers and doers 
of the will of your Father which is in heaven; 
for God, even our God and Father everlasting, - 
hath raised us up by his own arm, and bron 
us forth in his own light, life, and power, not to — 
do our own wills, but his; and, blessed be his 
name ! his own, delight to live under his govern. 
ment, and love his reign, and are not a little 
glad to feel the increase of his kingdom, in their 
own particulars, and to behold it in others; and 
this, dear friends, is a travail known in every 
upright heart, and a weighty concern upon the 
honest-minded in all the churches of the saints, 
that nothing may be suffered or permitted that 
hinders the increase of the kingdom and govern. 
ment of Christ Jesus our Lord; for this cause, 
with others I might mention, do I know. itisa 
thing well-pleasing unto the Lord, that you meet 
together, who have cheerfully a weighty care 
upon your spirits, for the prosperity of the eter. 
nal truth, which is truly precious unto you : that 
you may in the wisdom and love of God, through 
his eternal power, and in the spring of life, be 
truly carried forth as one man to stand up for 
the cause of God, and enabled to discharge your 
spirits of that weighty service which lies u 
you. And, eh! how largely hath the Lord our 
God made it manifest, that this your meeting is 
well-pleasing unto him, by giving you his pre 
sence in such a powerful and glorious manner, 
as is beyond my ability to declare, and hath 
sealed it in my heart, and I am sure in your 
hearts, that it is a right, good and honorable thing; 
and declares us to all the world, that though we 
be of several counties of this nation, yea, and of 
several nations, yet are we one body, in one spirit 
and mind; and our unity, love and concord re 
mains fresh in that life and light which never 
alters, and is the same at this day that everit 
was: and therefore the enemy rages, and envies 
our prosperity in the blessed truth, and seeks 
every way to hinder the increase of the kingdom 
and government of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, to whom be glory for ever! The Lord 
rebuke him and chain him down, and tread him 
under all our feet. And I earnestly breathe 
unto the Lord our God, to give you a good 
soul-satisfying opportunity, according to his wont 
ed manner, and [ believe he will do it, and.fill 
your cups full, yea, and make them overflow 
abundantly, to the joy and consolation of every 
sincere heart amongst you, and the Lord fill you 
with the spirit of judgment, that you may be as 
helps in government, judge for God, and settrué 
judgment on the head of transgression and trans 
gressors, wherever it is found, and so cleartrath,’ 
which is clear from scandal, and scandalous pro 
fessors of it, that God may be glorified, and all 
his enemies that will not that he should reign 
over them, be brought down, and slain before 
him, that he over all may be exalted, who alone 
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is worthy, God blessed for ever! Amen. Dear 
brethren, I have much upon my spirit, but lest 
I should be tedious, I feel freedom to forbear, 
but can truly say, I am with you in spirit; and 
my love springs freshly to you, and I should 
have been glad to have been with you personal- 
ly, but could not get leave ; so as a token of my 
dear love and true unity unto you, and with you, 
it was in my heart thus to write unto you; and 
in this I remain your dear friend and brother. 
Everlasting praises be given to our God for ever ! 
Amen.” J. G. 
. Written in Derby goal, where I am a prisoner for 
the truth’s sake, the 22d of the Third month, 1683. 


(To be continued.) 


a 


THe Wortp’s Unrest.—There is a restless- 
ness and a fretfutness these days, whictt stand 
like two granite walls against godliness. Con- 
tentment is almost necessary to godliness, and 
godliness is absolutely necessary to contentment. 
A very restless man will never be a very godly 
man, and a very godly man will never be a very 
restless man. “ Be still, and know that I am 
God.” Let us, restless, speculative, progressive 
Anglo-Saxon Christians study the meaning of 
that beautiful sentence, “ Be sti, and know that 
Tam God.” 


Goop MEen.—Good men are the stars—the 
planets—of the age wherein they live, and illus- 


trate the times. God did never let them be want- 
ingin the world ; as Abel for an example of inno- 
eency; Enoch of purity; Noah of trust in God’s 
mercies; Abraham of faith ; and so of the rest. 


8 


ESSAY ON PRACTICAL PIETY, EXEMPLIFIED IN 
THE EXAMPLE AND PRECEPTS OF JESUS. 


BY 8S. M. JANN&Y. 
(Concluded from page 173.) 


“T have yet many things to say unto you, but 
ye cannot bear them now.” These words, ad- 
dressed by the Master to. his disciples, are of 
deep import, especially when viewed in connec- 
tion with the following verses: ‘‘ Howbeit, when 
he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide you 
into all truth; for he shall not speak of himself; 

“bat whatsoever he shall hear that shall he speak ; 
and he will show you things to come. He shall 
glorify me, for he shall receive of mine and shall 
show it unto you. All things that the Father 
hath are mine; therefore said I that he shall 
take of mine and shall show it unto you.”* 

In the first place, we are taught by these 
words of Christ to have charity for those whose 
spiritual vision is not yet fully prepared: for. the 
reception of truth. If the disciples, who. have 
for three years listened to him ‘who spake as 
i Sia age kd ted 


* John xvi. 12 to 15. | 
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never man spake,” and had seen in his works a 
marvellous display of divine power and love, 
were not yet prepared to receive a full disclosure 
of gospel truth, how much less can we expect of 
those who, in our day, are blinded by the preju- 
dices of education, and misled by the teachings 
of a false theology. 


Secondly. The disciples were directed to 
rely upon the Spirit of Truth to guide them 
into all truth. They had already some know- 
ledge of its teachings; for by this means 
they were drawn to Christ. “No man can 
come to me,” he said, “except my Father 
that hath sent me draw him.” But they were 
led to expect a fuller manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit, which they afterwards experienced on the 
day of Pentecost. Not till then were they fully 
apprised of the spiritual nature of Christ’s king- 
dom; for even after his resurrection, we find 
them saying, “ Lord wilt thou at this time re- 
store again the kingdom to Israel?” evidently 
expecting an outward kingdom. 


Thirdly. We are taught that a measure of 
that spirit, which in fulness dwelt in Jesus, was 
given to the disciples. John the Baptist testi- 
fied of the Messiah, saying, “God giveth not 
the spirit by measure unto him. The Father 
loveth the Son, and hath given all things into 
his hand.”’”* 

But Paul says of the disciples and converts, 
“Unto every one of us is given grace according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ. Wherefore 
he saith, when he ascended up on high, he led 
captivity captive and gave gifts unto men.”’+ 

‘He is the head of the body, the Church ; who 
is the beginning, the first born from the dead ; 
thatin all things he might have the pre-eminence; 
for it pleased the Father that in him should all 
fulness dwell.” 

The Church is also represented as the temple 
of God, built upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner stone; “in whom all the building, 
fully framed together, groweth unto a holy tem- 
ple in the Lord; in whom ye also are builded 
together for an habitation of God through the 
spirit.’’§ 

Hare then is the great distinctive feature of 
Christianity: it is the life of God in the soul of 
man. It is nota dry, speculative, formal reli- 

ion; but the revelation of divine truth and 
ove, through which “we have fellowship with 
the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ,” and 
one with another. 

The chief object of Christ’s mission was to re- 
form the world; but all true reformation must 
begin from within. The axe must be laid tothe 
root of the tree, and the root of all moral evil is 
in the heart ; “‘ for from within, out of the heart, 


* Jolin ili. 34, 35. 


t Eph. iv. 7,8. 
t Ool. i. 18,19. ~ 


2 Eph. ii. 20:t0.22. 
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proceed evil thoughts,”’* and all those corrupt an inward, experimental evidence of religions 
words and deeds which defile the man. truth ; yet the testimony of the Scriptures is’ 
“T am come,” ne says,“ that they might have | exceedingly precious, and especially that portion 
life, and that they might have it more |of them which relates to the sublime precepts 
abundantly.” At the time of Christ’s advent, |and holy example of Jesus. How many a way. 
the world being involved in gross sensuality | wore pilgrim in looking back over the journey 
and wickedness, required a new impulse to | Of life remembers with gratitude the consolation 
lift it from its degradation, and start it forward |and instruction derived from his discourses, 
in a career of spiritual improvement. This im-| Like a brook by the way, they refresh the weary 
pulse it received from the doctrines, miracles, |8oul. In seasons of despondency how cheering 
and suffering of Jesus Christ, subsequently ren- | is his language, “Let not your hearts be troa- 
dered more effective by that wonderful out- | bled, ye believe in God, believe also in me. In. 
pouring of the Holy Spirit which accompanied | my Father’s house are many a: ae 
the ministry of his apostles. “I go to prepare a place for you.” .... “In 
Their doctrine was that “God was in Ohrist re- | the world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of 
conciling the world unto himself,” and they pro- ee — ciaelioass the ree Wool 
claimed to the people, ‘“‘ We are ambassadors for -” a the ee SS “Ph aoe 
Christ, as though God did beseech you by us: oe coe aT ~~ rect sone 
we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled Che care 6 any pees 5 Wer Mega to ee 
to God.”+ ; as soon as I was capable of it; and as I went 

We may here observe that the reconciliation from school one Seventh-day, I remember, while 
to be effected was on the part of man ; he having fo. sateen aes a ” play by - ways : pe 
become estranged from his Heavenly parent, was yg ge “on P, a oe H 
invited to come back and be reconciled; for the Chapter Gh Me Hyvesiens ; 7 
there can be no change in the Deity ; he has al- showed me a pure river of water of life, clear as 
ways loved mankind. ; crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and 

This view is corroborated by the following pas- of the Lamb,’ &c; and in reading it my miné 
sage from Neander: “ With respect to the idea | ¥™ drawn to seek after that pure habitation; 
of reconciliation, it cannot have been conceived which I then believed God had prepared for his 
by Paul, as, if men bad been objects of the di- servants. The place where I sat, and the swore 
vine wrath and hatred, till Christ appeasing the | "°* that attended my mind, remain fresh in my 
divine justice by his sufferings, by his timely in-|™°™V-. ; 
tervention reconciled an offended God to man-|_.,Vty similar are the recollections of another 
kind, and made them again the objects of his pilgrim now living, who, in looking back overs 
love; for the plan of redemption presupposes the | period of more than fifty years, diversified Uy 
love of God towards the race that needed redemp- the sorrows and joys of a checkered life, remem- 
tion, and Paul considers the sending of Christ, bers with peculiar interest those seasons of seoret 
and his living and suffering for mankind, as the as when, -— mae rot 
revelution of the superabounding love and grace Coane Careenes @ .FR0. SUERGENEN. ss ; ; 
of God.” the ardor of youth he was ready to exclaim, ‘Oh! 

“God 60 loved the world that he gave his that I had lived in the days when the Saviour 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in —s the = that I —. oo en the 
him should not perish, but have everlasting a ene ener ene nna) eare Oeee weer 
life.”§ He not only gave his Son then, but derful works that attested his divine character. 
gives him now; for “This is the record, that How gladly would I have followed him; how 
God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is aoe would I have endured reproach aad 
in his Sou. He that hath the Son hath life, |COotumely for hissake who was despised and re 
aud he that hath not the Son hath not life.” |Jected of men.” Such were the emotions of # 
That belief in Christ which secures eternal life ee but ih longer sale ata 7 
is not founded on traditional or historical testi- | ®¥8%* he eee re ee he 
mony, for “ He that believeth on the Son of God | CT 28° Bave enjoyed higher privileges ties 
hath the witness in himself.’ generation “ame ca aeons favored land, 

It is a faith that works by love, and purifies son, ibadieiintas ~ caer hecuel than 
the heart; areliance upon “ the law of the spirit any that has gone rete it, and 5 a country 
of life in Christ Jesus that makes free from the : ar at r 
law of sin and death.”** But although historical ee ee ee 


; ; : : obstacles to encounter in the reception of trath 
testimony is not a sufficient foundation, without | shan those who listened to the personal ministry 


: of Christ, and we have not only the record of hit — 

* Mark vii. 21. + II Cor. v. 19, 20. to 
soe of the Choreh B yi example and precepts, but the assurance that to 

I one iit” . : 4 1 Sdn “4 <a. every faithful disciple the promise will be ful- 


4. Ibid, 10, ** Rom. viii. 1. filled, “Lo, I am with you always even unto the 
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end of the world.”* May we then appreciate 
the privileges we enjoy and remember the res- 
ponsibility that rests upon us, for “unto whom- 
soever much is given of him shall be much re- 
quired.” Every believer in Christ is required 
to lead a holy, self-denying life, relying for gui- 
dance on the Spirit of Truth, seeking for edifica- 
tion and comfort in the Scriptures, and endeav- 
oring to be a disciple of him who was meek and 
lowly in heart, who went about continually doing 
good,” and has left us an example that we should 
follow his steps. If we love him we shall keep 
his commandments, “for whosoever keepeth his 
word, in him verily is the love of God perfected.” 
Oh! Love divine, how does thy power subdue 

The fiercest passions of the human heart, 

And cause the lion and the lamb to dwell 

In peace where thow dost reign. ‘The free born soul 
Is not compelled to service,—for liberty 

Is an essential attribute of mind 

Which Goi will not destroy. He placed us here 

Our faithfulness to prove, and gave us power 

To choose or to reject his proffered grace. 

Desires and appetites has he conferred, 

Which, though essential to our being here, 

And all conducive to our happiness 

When under bis control, yet when deprived 

Of his directing power, they take the throne 

And rule io our affections, how they bring 

The soul in bondage and degrade its power: 

Then are the beasts of prey let loose; and man 

Goes forth the enemy of man,—destroys 

That life which God alone can give, 

And while himself the slave of lust and pride 

Becomes the oppressor of his fellow man. 

Oh! may thy kingdom come, great Prince of Peace, 
And first of all, may they who bear thy name 

Know thy meek spirit in their hearts prevail ; 

Then shall thy doctrines like the dew distil, 

And distant nations own thy blissful reign. 


qe 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ON THE SECOND QUERY TO MINISTERS AND 
ELDERS. 

It is with no desire to enter into controversy, 
that I would call attention to the article in the 
13th number of the Intelligencer, signed J. J. 
W., but from a persuasion that comparisons of 
sentiment between those who look at subjects 
from different points of view are often profitable. 
The writer gives it as his opinion that there is 
no query addressed to the Society “‘ more specific 
and clear than the second to the meeting of 
Ministers and Elders.” He then proceeds to 
elucidate this position. The Scripture quotations 
chosen for this purpose contain abundant exhor- 
tations to “soundness of word and doctrine,” 


' but no explanation of what it consists in ; so that 


they might be, and probably are used by every 
sect in Christendom, who each puts its own 
Interpretation upon them. An elucidation is also 
attempted by referring to the meaning of the 
word “sound” as given by Webster. It is to 
this I would specially call attention, as showing 


* Mat. xxviii. 20. 


that soundness of “word and doctrine” in this 
sense cannot be assumed by fallible beings, and 
that if this definition of the term is admitted, 
every meeting to which this query is put is 
bound to answer it with considerable abatement. 
Taking Webster as the authority the query would 
read: “ Are ministers founded in truth? Are 
they firm! Are they valid? Are they solid? 
Cannot they be overthrown or refuted ? Are they 
right? Are they correct? well founded, free 
from error? Will any Preparative Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders reply in the affirmative? 
The last clause of the query has reference to the 
sincerity, devotedness, watchfulness and humili- 
ty of those who minister, and the fact that it 
alone is used by all the Yearly Meetings with 
which we correspond, and that it has been found 
to answer the end designed, is evidence in its 
favor. If we, asa body, have any standard by 
which the ministry is to be judged, we must, 
consistently with our profession, regard that as 
sound which holds up pre-eminently the one 


i fundamental principle of light and life in the 


soul, and that as unsound which has a tendency 
to lead the mind from it into doctrines, creeds, 
or forms of any kind. . 


———<6 
“‘ THE NIGHT ALSO IS THINE.” 


He must be a dull clod indeed who does not 
feel the beauty of the night. That is patent to 
every one who has the gift of vision and a soul not 
wholly dead. Familiarity, which so blunts per- 
ception and sentiment,may render him insensible 
too many times to what is about him and above 
him ; yet, ever and anon, some unwonted beauty 
wakes him to a sense of the lavish display ever 
before his eyes, I think we are-all too little im- 
pressed by that which, if only displayed once in 
a season, would fill us with wonder and delight. 
Even a few dull nights teach us how insensibly 
we depend upon these nightly visions. And 
how various these visions are! The snap and 
twinkle of the stars in the clear, crisp night of 
autumn, the sharp and stinging night of winter, 
—the brilliancy of the aurora, as in wavy dances 
it flashes along the northern horizon, or shoots to 
thezenith in brilliant pencils, or formsabove our 
heads its crimson coronal,—and wheu the moon 
is added to the nightly host, crescent or. full- 
orbed, pacing the highway of the heavens as a 
queen, and throwing over the summer's land- 
scape, or the autumn’s glory, or the winter's 
waste, the fascinations of her smile, there is a 
feast of beauty which never palls upon the senses, 
if it fails to reach the heart. Nor only when 
the night is fair, —when 

“ No mist obscures, nor cloud nor speck nor stain 

Breaks the serene of heaven.” 


How beautiful is night when the clouds, emptied 
of their burden, scatter before the pathway of the 
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moon,—when those fleecy flocks occupy the broad 
overhead expanse—when the delicate but storm- 
prophesying ring, and the still rarer lunar bow, 
display their fleeting shapes and shades! No 
wonder that the Psalmist burst out so frequent- 
ly of the night, and much wonder that we are 
80 silent before it. 

But the night has more than beauty. It has 
its grandeur and its awe. There is something 
in the silence of the night, especially if one is 
alone under the stars, or if he is troubled or 
watching by the sick, which impresses the soul 
as itcanuot be expressed. And when the storm is 
up, the winter's storm, and you hear it come swoop- 
ing down from the far hills, hurling and roaring 
and shrieking, and wrestling with the naked bran- 
ches of the trees, and knocking at your windows 
as if it would burst their frail barrier and hurry 
you with it out into the darkness,—or when the 
summer tempest, sudden and swift, rides crash- 
ing through skies all canopied with inky black- 
ness, shaking the earth’s foundations, waking the 
echoes of the air, and sending into the darkest 
recess its wild and livid glare,—how terrible, 
how grand, how solemn is the night ! 

We have lately had rare visions both of the 
beauty and the grandeur of the night. The 
beauty was such as is repeated monthly when 
the skies are clear, and perhaps has attracted 
nothing beyond the moment’s passing thought ; 
the grandeur was such as comes scarcely once to 
a generation, and has drawn the attention alike 
of religion, science, and indifference. For sev- 
eral nights, asa thing of life, in regal beauty the 
harvest moon has walked the cloudless sky, shed- 
ding a quiet, inexpressible glory over the hills 
and fields that lay panting with thirst, and hush- 
ing under her influence the murmuring of the 
leaves that whispered to one another of their 

in. At your feet lay the yellow leaf, decayed 

fore its time; all around, dry and crisped 
grass in the streets and in the air dust, nothing 
ut dust ;—men’s hearts were questioning, and 
hope grew faint. The earth seemed sick and 
aod worn, her mantle sere and old; but the hea- 
vens still declared the glory of God. Fresh and 
fair were they, cloudless and serene ; and, with a 
glory that quenched the lesser light of planet 
and of star, in solemn silence, in seeming soli- 
tude, over the arch of the midnight sky trod the 
moon,—not as earth’s satellite, but her queen. To 
be remembered is the beauty of the last month’s 
moon,—a thing of joy for memory, a thing of 
strength for faith. 

A few Sabbath nights ago a vision of gran- 
deur, such as night now and then assumes, burat 
upon us, declaring with new emphasis “the 
glory of God.” Who shall describe a scene only 
the Divine Limner could paint; or of which only 
words mortal lips cannot utter could adequately 
speak? Faintly rising in the east, a slightly 
crimson column, just as the last sunlight faded, 
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with many a pause and many a fitful change, it 
took ssion of the night. No longer the” 
stars ruled, but this mysterious stranger, stalk. 
ing from east to west, flashing from horizon t 
zenith, and claiming the whole wide canopy as 
his own, till, as if curtained within a crimson 
tent, open just above it toward the infinite blue 
sky, the earth lay calmly, wistfully looking up, 
while in many hearts the words of the devout 
Psalmist rose with new power and meaning,— 
“The heavens declare the glory of God ;”— 
“The night also is thine.” 

I do not know that all this magnificence so im- 
pressed me as a scene quite different. I stood 
looking into the heavens with a telescope. At 
its magic touch the star-dust of the Milky-Wa 
was resolved into clusters of worlds, so that 
fairly‘shouted at their beauty. Jupiter, with 
his fair company of satellites, and other of the 
heavenly host, passed and repassed before my 
gaze. At last, a single satellite of his alone re 
mained witbin the field, a solitary speck of light 
in that far immensity, and all about it—all that I 
could see—a deep, mysterious solitude and six 
lence. Itseemed as if there were no other things 
in creation than myself and that one tiny point 
of light, which my unaided eye could not dé 
tect ; and then I felt as I have never felt, and 
as the whole mighty host of suns and systems 
could not have made me feel, the unspeakable— 
I had almost said the terrible—sublimity of this 
creation that God has hung and balanced in the 
unfathomed space above. 

The night is more than these. It has its di- 
rect uses to man. It is not merely an interpre 
ter of God, an open and illuminated volume, 
but it is a benevolent agent, doing for man that 
which the day could never do, that without which 
man could not exist and do his work in life. It 
is a season of genera) rest. The coming of the 
night is a signal for repose which even Nature’ 
hails with satisfaction. If there is one general 
necessity, it is the necessity for rest No form 
or grade of life but requires it. The vegetable 
world needs ‘it as a relief fronr-the excessi¥® 
light and heat; and while a few, and those the 
most delicate and exquisite of the flowers, open 
only in the night, for a brief and brilliant exist- 
ence, the majority fold up their petals and | 
their heads, as if weary of the day’s labor am 
rejoicing at the benediction of the night. The 
shrubs and trees, though they may be said to 
sleep only in the winter, yet need the quiet of 
the night and the refreshing of the dew. The 
brute needs the night—the weary horse, the 
jaded ox, the useful cow, the singing bird. The 
body needs the night, and the delicious soothing 
and strengthening that sleep brings to its aches, 
and the worn brain needs to wrap itself in the 
calm oblivion of dreams. And yet, for certail 
mental occupations, as for certain spiritual com- 
ditions, the night is not merely the best, but the 
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only time. There are things that seem to live 
then that cannot be dragged into the light of 
day, as in nature there are flowers and beasts 
and birds that cannot bear the sun. They are, 
too, the best things in us; and he who knows 
not the night—has not waked and watched and 
wept, despaired, resolved, and prayed, in its still 
hours—knows-not what his soul has to say to 
him, and life to develop, which he much needs 
to hear and know. 

And it is for this that man should prize the 
night ; not merely that its beauty and sublimity 
speak to his senses or declare God to his soul, 
not merely because it is rest from labor and 
from care, but because it offers a season for a class 
of emotions and reflections, and provokes to de- 
votion, as no other does. The heart is tender 
under the influence of the night. What.the 
duty or the deceit of the day concealed, the 
night reveals. It puts its acts, its thoughts, its 
purposes, in a true light. Ifa man wants to 
know what he really is, what his life accomplishes, 
and whither he tends, let him not trust the ver- 
dict of the day, but wait till the night hath gath- 
ered about him soberly ; and when she has strip- 
ped everything of its falseness and pretence, he 
shall know what manner of man he is. There 
are voices of the night unheard by day. They 
come up from the long past,—the voices that 
make no sound, yet ring so within the chambers 
of tLe heart, and wake to such life the memories 
slumbering there. They have all tones—some 
sad with that sadness which comes of love, some 
with that sadness which comes of sin. They are 
voices of the distant and of the dead, of friends 
that have grown cold and friends that still are 
true. They are rebukes from our childhood’s 
invocence, they are reproofs of our manhood’s 
follies. They are tender, they are harsh, but 
almost always they are wholesome ; and if only we 
will heed them, they will do us good. Then the 
resolves of the night,—I think them the most 
genuine and the strongest that we make. Ls- 
pecially if, waked you know not why, and not 
disposed to sleep again, great thoughts of your 
own being and destiny come before you, and you 
realize, as you do not when the thousand things 
of day are about you, what a frail and un- 
certain thing this present is. Penitent and re- 
morseful, the soul cries aloud for help, and re- 
solves to turn again from sin ; and I believe such 
resolves are long remembered. But more valua- 
ble than all, perhaps, are the songs of the night 
such as David speaks of, such as awoke the 
slumbers of the fellow-prisoners of Paul,—out- 
gushings of the spirit of devotion, praise and 
prayer irrepressible, which are the companions of 
maby waking hours, and make the night-watches 
Yoeal with a worship such as the day cannot wit- 
ness. Happy is he who shall turn the hours too 
Many give only to restless tossings and useless 
fretting, to wise thought and true devotion. If 


it be only sleep he craves, he may feel sure God 
will give it to his beloved. 

Jesus knew the uses of the night. It was his 
season of refreshing, and many times his only 
season of privacy. While men slumbered, he 
watched, and the next day he came down from 
the mountain or out from the desert place to do 
greater works and bear heavier burdens. I think 
this teaches us that the night is not merely for 
slumber, but that our spirits need a refreshing 
which can only come through sometimes watching. 
It will give a hardiness to faith and conduct they 
both now greatly need. 

“ The night also is thine.’”’ Let us use it as 
God’s, for our best good ; and let each new morn- 
ing see us setting out afresh in our journey, bodi- 
ly and spiritually renewed, so that we may 

“Nightly pitch our moving tents 


A day’s march nearer Heaven !” 
Autumn of 1859. J. F. W. W. 


—___—~<en—-_____— 
CHILDREN’S PLAYTHINGS. 


Playthings that children make for themselves 
are a great deal better than those which are 
bought for them. They employ them a much 
longer time, they exercise ingenuity, and they 
really please them more. A little girl had better 
fashion her cups and saucers of acorns, than to 
have a set ofearthern ones supplied. A boy takes 
ten times more pleasure in a little wooden cart he 
has pegged together, than he would in a painted 
and gilded carriage bought from the toy shop ; 
and we do not believe any expensive rocking-horses 
ever gave so much satisfaction as we have seen 
a child in the country take with a cocoa-nut 
husk, which he had bridled and placed on four 
sticks. There is a peculiar satisfaction in in- 
venting things for one’s self. No matter, though 
the construction be clumsy and awkward, it em- 
ploys time, (which is a great object in childhood, ) 
and the pleasure the invention gives, is the first 
impulse to ingenuity and skill. For this reason, 
the making of little boats and mechanical toys, 
should not be discouraged ; and when any diffi- 
culty occurs above the powers of a child, assist- 
ance should be cheerfully given. If the parents 
are able to explain the principles on which the 
machines are constructed, the advantage will be 
tenfold. —Presb. Banner. 


HOW COLDS SHOULD BE TREATED. 


Hall’s Journal of Health says that there are 
three things which every man should do the 
moment he is satisfied that he has taken cold ; Ist, 
eat nothing; 2d, go to bed and cover up warm, 
in a warm room ; 3d, drink as much cold water as 
he can or as he wants, or as much hot herb tea as 
he can: and thus using himself, in three cases 
out of four, the subject will be cured in thirty-six 
hours. On the contrary, if he allows his cold to 
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go two days unmolested, he can swallow nothing|idly overhauled her, notwithstanding that : 


that will affect it in the "least ; and the cold, with 
such a start,will run its course of about a fortnight, 

and whatever is swallowed then by way of physic, 
is a useless hindrance. It isa mischievous, though 
somewhat popular fallacy, “ feed a cold and starve 
afever.” Feeding the cold is feeding a fever; a 
cold always brings on fever, and never begins to 
get well until the fever subsides; and every 
mouthful swallowed is so much fuel to sustain the 
fires of fever. tis indeed fortunate, that as soon 
as the cold is fairly seated, nature allows no appe- 
tite; otherwise the common cold might be fol- 

lowed by very serious results, and unless upon a 
very sturdy constitution would almost prove fa- 


tal. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 23, 1860. 


Marriep,—On the 13th inst., at Pleasant Hill, Byber- 
ry, according to the order of the Society of Friends, 
Cuanzes S. Frencs, of Philadelphia, to Anna Bowman, 
of the former place. 


, At Oak Farm, Montgomery County, Pa., 
on the 12th inst., agreeably to the order of the Society 
of Friends, Gzorce O. Evans of Philadelphia, to Exiza- 
BETH, daughier of Thomas Mellor. 


, On the 6th inst.,in Philadelphia, at the re- 
sidence of George Chandlee, by Friends, ceremony, in 
the presence of Mayor Henry, Dr. Bensamin F. TitLum, 
of Chester County, Pa., to Ann, daughter of Joshua 
Peirce, of Montgomery County, Md. 


a 0 
Digp, on the 12th inst., Many W., wife of Joseph P. 


Brosius, and daughter of Jobn Ely, of Attleboro’, 
Bucks County, in the 20th year of her age. 


THE LATEST SLAVE CAPTURE. 


The correspondent of The New Orleans Delta, 
who was on board the U. S. steamer Crusader 
when she made her recent capture, gives the 
following account of that exploit : 


U. 8. Steamer Crusaper, May 27, 1860. 


As the U. 8. steamer Crusader was cruising in 
the old Bahama Channel, not far from Neuvitas, 
on the 23d of May, a equare-rigged vessel of 
moderate size was reported from aloft. We im- 
mediately stood for her, as no sail is allowed to 
pass us in these slaver-haunted waters, or even 
to come jn sight, without having her character 
ascertained. As soon as she found herself an 
object of pursuit the strange sail began to behave 
in such a manner as strongly excited our suspi- 
cions, and at length fairly put her helm up and 
ran in for the shore, thus taking the last and 
most desperate chance of es¢ape. Unfortunately 
for her the wind was so light that she was pre- 
vented from effecting her purpose, and we rap- 


was carrying all her canvas. 

The Crusader now hoisted English colors a 
fired a gun to windward, when, after some dela 
the bark, (for such she: proved to be,) fin ; 
displayed the French flag at the peak. By thig 
time, however, we were so near that we were” 
enabled to see that her hatches were all closely” 
covered over, and as we continued to approach 
we could even distinguish at intervals the peeuw 
liarly loathsome odor of a crowded slave-ship, 
Under these circumstances it was determined to 
board her, and accordingly a boat and the En 
glish ensign were lowered at the same time, and 
the American colors were hoisted. No soonet” 
did the Crusader’s boat leave her side than the 
bark hauled down the French colors, and, as we” 
subsequently learned, threw them and her Por? 
tuguese papers overboard together ; so that when — 
she was boarded she had neither papers nor cok 
ors, and was confessedly without name or nati ' 
ality. ig 

For a little while there was dead silence on 
board both ships, though the increasing odor 
placed beyond all doubt the fact that the bark | 
had under her hatches a cargo of negroes. A 
now we began to hear a sort of suppressed moam 
ing, which soon’ swelled into the unmistakable 
murmur of many human voices. As our 
reached the side of the bark, and the officer in 
command sprang on the deck, with a tremendous” 
shout the hatches were forced open from below, 
and cut burst hundreds of the self-liberated slaves.” 
As they caught sight of the stars and stripes 
floating so near— which no doubt seemed to — 
poor wretches like a bright rainbow of promi 
they became perfectly frantic with joy. They” 
climbed up all along the rail—they hung on the? 
shrouds—they clustered like swarming bees in 
the rigging, while rose from sea to sky the wild-” 
est acclamations of delight. They danced, and 
leaped, and waved their arms in the air, 2 
screamed, and yelled in a discordant but patheti¢” 
concert. There was one thing, however, even” 
more touching than all this outery of barbarig® 
rejoicing. My attention was attracted toa g 
consisting of somewhat more than a bund } 
women, withdrawn apart from the shouting and 
noisy men. Their behavior was in strong con 
trast with that of the others, and was character 
istic of their sex. Kntirely nude, but innosently 
unabashed, they sat or knelt in tearful and sile 
thankfulness. Several of them held infants in 
their arms, and through their tears, like sun 
shine from behind a cloud, beamed an expression — 
of the deepest gratitude ‘and happiness. The” 
men looked as though they had just been raised — 
from despair to the most exultant gladness. 

The scene of confusion on board the 
when the negroes found themselves released from ~ 
the accustomed restraint, baffles all description. ~ 
They had, of course, all been kept on a very’ | 
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small allowance of food and water during the feet deep, and is bored through about thirty feet 
The first use they made of their lib-| of a kind of soapstone, after which it penetrates in 
erty was to satisfy their hunger and thirst, which | sandstone formation, from the crevices of which 


they did by breaking into the bread-barrels and 
water-casks, and then running about eating, | 
drinking, dancing, and screaming, all at once. 
It mattered but little to them what sort of ves- ' 
sels they drank from—buckets, boxes, and 
troughs were all brought into requisition. I 
even saw several fellows, happy and delighted, 
with a piece of bread in one hand and a wooden 
spittoon full of muddy water in the other. 

As soon aa their appetites were satisfied, the 
African fondness for finery began to show itself, 
and all the loose articles in the ship were em- 
ployed as personal ornaments. Some fastened 
belaying pins to their wrists, and some strutted | 
proudly about with copper ladles, hung around 
their necks. 

By this time, however, a detachment of ma- | 
rines arrived from the Crusader, and order was | 
at once restored, and an organization established. | 
The negroes were clothed with pieces of canvas, 
and the captain, supercargo, and crew sent on 
board the Crusader as prisoners. 

They made no claims or remonstrances what- 
ever, but surrendered themselves as slavers, | 
without nationality. They stated that the bark | 
had no name, and that all their papers had been | 
thrown overboard with thecolors. They seemed 
to bear their loss with philosophic equanimity. | 
Sach a contingency had evidently been regarded | 
by them as part of their risk, and they were not | 
unprepared for it. The captain isa Frenchman, 
as is also the supercargo, and the crew are mostly | 
Spaniards, with a few Frenchmen. The negroes 
were selected from among 3,000 prisoners of 
war recently taken by the King of Dahomey. 
They were brought from Whydah, a large town 
on the slave coast, in the Bight of Benin, the 
sea-port of the renowned Kingdom of Dahomey. | 
They are much superior to the Congos, who 
usually compose the cargoes of slavers, not only | 
in physique but also in intelligence. Nearly all | 
are in excellent health, which is no doubt owing | 
to the careful arrangements made for their com- | 
forton board the bark. In number they amount 
to about 450; and the slave deck affords ample 
accommodation for them all. During a passage 
of 45 days from the Gulf of Guinea seven only 


oe died, which is certainly a very small num- 
r. 
<0 —__—_— 


OIL. 

The recent discovery of the oil springs in the 
Western part of Pennsylvania are more important 
many are aware of. In a conversation, this 
eveuing, with an intelligent gentleman from War- 
ten, Pennsylvania, he informed me that at one of 
the wells recently sunk in that neighborhood, the 
production vf oil was about thirty casks, of forty 
gallons each, daily. The well is about seventy 


it is supposed the oil is forced upwards to the 
surface. A small engine is used to pump up the 


liquid, about 25 per cent. of which is oil. It is 
received in a large vessel, from the top of which 
the oil flows, while the water is run off at a point 
below the oil. In this simple manner the oil is 
separated from the water, and is worth there forty 
centsper gallon. At present the crude oil istaken 


| to Buffalo, and by a little refining is there sold at 


ninety cents per gallon. there are now about 
thirty wells being dug and in operation in the 
western part of Warren county.— Correspondence 
Sunbury (Pa.) American. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


1. Statistical Illustrations of the Past and Present State 
of Lancashire, and more particularly of the Hundred of 
Salford. Read before the British Association, at 
Manchester, 1842. By Henry Ashworth. 

2. Cotton: its Cultivation, Manufacture, and Uses. A 
Paper read before the Society of Arts. By Henry 
Ashworth. London, 1858. 

3. Some Account of Lewis Paul and his invention of the 
Cotton-Spinning and Carding Machines, and his Claim 
to the Invention, to the exclusion of John Wyatt. Read 
before the Meeting of the British Association at 
Leeds, 1858. By Robert Cole, F.S.A. 


4. The Life and Times of Samuel Crompton, Inventor of 
the Spinning- Machine called the Mule. Being the sub- 
stance of two Papers read to the Members of the 
Bolton Mechanics’ Institution. By Gilbert J. 
French. Londen, 1859, 

South Lancashire exhibits one of the most re+ 
markable illustrations of the force of industrial 
energy to be met with in the history of the world. 
But a few centuries since, the district was little 
better than a howling wilderness. The army of 
the Conqueror could with difficulty penetrate its 
dense forests or struggle across its destructive 
morasses. The few inhabitants who contrived 
to subsist in it, retired to the wild and inacces- 
sible country, now teeming with population, 
situated near the sources of the Ribble and the 
Irwell, where in secldsion they cherished their 
independence. At that time the forest of Ros- 
sendale was the resort of deer, wolves, and wild 
boars. As late as the early part of the sixteenth 
century, its area of twenty-four square miles con- 
tained only eighty inhabitants, and these dwelt 
in booths. 

For a long time Lancashire continued to be 
regarded by the rest of England as an almost 
impenetrable district, peopled by a half-savage 
race. Camden vaguely described it, previous to 
his visit in ‘1607, as that part of the country 
lying “‘ beyond the mountains towards thé western 
ccean.” This traveller acknowledged that he 
approached the inhabitants “with a kind of 
dread,” but he determined at length “to run the 
hazard of the attempt,” trusting in the Divine 
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assistance. He was favored in his visit beyond 
his expectations. He succeeded in making his 
survey of the country, and returned within the 
roma of civilization in safety. He was even 
surprised to find towns within the district he had 
visited, of which Manchester, Preston, Bury, 
and Rochdale seem to have been the most im- 
portant, though scarcely ranking above the con- 
dition of villages. But Salford, Oldham, Ashton, 
and numerous other places, now of very large 
population, were not even mentioned by him; 
and if they existed at all, it was only as obscure 
and insignificant hamlets. Liverpool was a mere 
fishing village, its principal distinction being 
that it was the most convenient and usual place 
for setting sail into Ireland. 

Among other exiles who took refuge in Lan- 
cashire in the sixteenth century were some 
Flemish artisans, driven out of Belgium by the 
persecutions of the Duke of Alva. The political 
and religious bigots of the Cont:nent have iv all 
times been, though unintentionally, the effective 
promoters of the manufacturing prosperity of 
England. The most skilled and self-reliant men 
of France and Belgium were Protestants; and 
when persecution raged there, many were driven 
forth into the wide world, carrying with them 
nothing but their industry, their skill, and their 
character. England was their place of refuge, 
and England always gave them a cordial welcome. 
They formed settlements at Canterbury, Spital- 
fields, Norwich, Bristol, and various other locali- 
ties, some even penetrating as far north as Lan- 
eashire, and settling down as spinners and 
weavers at Manchester and Bolton. Hence we 
find the making of “cottons” an early feature of 
Lancashire industry. ‘These ‘ cottons” were, 
however, but imitations in woollen of the goods 
known on the Continent by that name; the im- 
portation of cotton wool from the Levant having 
only commenced, and then in comparatively small 
quantity, about the middle of the seventeenth 
ceaotury. 

But spinning had long before this time been 
a common domestic employment throughout the 
kingdom. .The distaff, aud afterwards the spin- 
ning-wheel, were plied in every dwelling. In 
country places the task of providing clothing 
necessarily devolved upon the matron of the 
household. There were few or no shops in the 
towns; the roads or tracks between place and 
place were in certain seasons barely passable ; 
and every family was, therefore, under the neces- 
sity of relying mainly upon its own industry for 
stores of food and fuel and clothing. The wool 
was purchased in a raw state, carded and spun 
in the house, and woven into cloth by the village 
weaver. In the same way stockings, shoes, and 
linen were all of home make. Any little articles 
of female finery were purchased of packmen, who 
travelled about the country in summer when the 
roads were dry, carrying their shops on their 
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backs. 
state of things continued almost down to the 
of the last century ; and there are persons 
living whose first shirts were spun for them 
their mothers or sisters. The pleasant pic 
of the cottage dame employed at Ler spiinig 
wheel is now become, a thing of the past. 
than eighty years have worked an extraordinary 












in that time spinning by machinery has enti 


phrase —to “ pay his rent through the eye of the 




















In many of the remoter districts 











revolution in all our domesticoccupations. With 


superseded spinning by hand; our young 
unmarried women ure now “spinaters” onlyig 
name; hand-wheels, which before found a 
in every cottage and farmhouse, have bell 
useless, and are banished into lumber-rooms,¢ 
have been used up as firewood. . 
In south Lancashire, about the middle of 
century, the number of persons was comparative 
ly small who devoted themselves exclusively 
artisan labor; the manufacture of clothing ee 
for the most part regarded as subordinate! 


other employments. Probably the rt 





stubborn and ungenial soil of the district 

pelled the families of the peasantry and 

farmers of that county, more than any other, @ 
resort to spinning and weaving asa meaus @ 
eking outaliving. Almost the only grain grow 
was oats. The first field of wheat raised in thé 
district towards the end of the last century wa 
regarded as a wonder. Oatmeal formed the 
staple food of the people, and the oat crop wil 
accordingly regarded with great interest. ‘The 
“ gudeman’”’ worked at his farm-patch in summer 
time, to which he added a little gardening aad 
cow-keeping; in winter plying the hand-l 
and selling the produce at the nearest m 
town ; thus often contriving—to use the comma 


shuttle.” The “gude wife,” assisted by et | 
children, had to pick, clean, and unravel te 
wool or cotton with their fingers, before it wu 
ready for the spindle ; and what yarn coulda 
be worked up by the husband at home was s# 
to market and sold. Depdts for the sale @ 
yarn gradually began, to be established at Bolte 
and other central places, where weft was a 
8 




















el at weekly periods by the weavers in smif 
quantities; it was then woven and brought # 
market again, when it was sold to the buye® 
who came from Manchester with their pace 
horses to carry it away. 
In course of time particular towns and distrig® 
began to be distinguished for the special articlé 
which they manufactured,— Blackburn for i 
“checks” and “grays,” and Bolton for 
‘‘ herring-bones,” ‘ barragons,” “ thicksettj. 
‘“‘ velveteens,”’ and such like. The distaiis @ 
Ireland and of Germany supplied the li 
warp for these goods, and the Lancashire cott 
spinning-wheels the cotton weft. The artic 
produced were still of the commonest qualitfy 
all the finer fabrics, such as calicoes and musiil® 
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were imported from France, Belgium, and India. 
The demand for the English-made articles, 
however, seems to have grown considerably ; and 
an inercasing number of families came to devote 
themselves exclusively to the operations of manu- 
facture. Many weavers established themselves 
on the outskirts of the principal towns, and looms 
were set up in the cottages scattered over the 
hill-sides and in the valleys of south Lancashire. 
The custom of the merchants was, to give out to 
these weavers a certain quantity of linen warp, 
together with a proportionate quantity of cotton 
wool, which they had to get spun iuto weft either 
by their own families or by spinners hired for 
the purpose. So long as the old and tedious 
process of throwing the shuttle by both hands 
alternately was employed in weaving, the pro- 
ductive power of the hand-loom kept pretty equal 
pace with the tedious and irksome process of 
spinning between the finger and thumb a single 
thread ata time. But this state of things was 
considerably altered by the invention of the fly- 
shuttle, which formed the commencement of a 
series of inventions in spinning of the most ex- 
traordinary character, which we are now about 
briefly to pass in review. 

John Kay was a native of Bury, in Lancashire, 
from which place he removed to Colchester, in 
Essex, then a principal centre of the cotton trade, 
where he carried on the business of a loommaker. 
He was an ingenious person, and had already 
distinguished himself by numerousimprovements 
which he had introduced in the dressing, batting, 
and carding of wool. He’ had also made several 
important additions to the Dutch drawboy and 
the inkle looms, which his father had brought 
over from Holland. Kay’s reeds soun became 
celebrated all over the kingdom, and were high- 
ly appreciated by the weavers. But his princi- 
pal invention was the fly-shuttle in 1733. A 
string and handle were so placed as to enable the 
weaver to work it both ways rapidly by the jerk 
of one hand only, by which means he could 
easily produce, in a given time, more than double 
the former quantity of cloth. The weavers of 
Colchester and Spitalfields resisted the introduc- 
tion of the new shuttle, but it was generally 
adopted at Leeds, whither Kay removed, for the 

rpose of levying royality under his patent. 

ut the Yorkshire clothiers, though ready to 
adopt Kay’s contrivance, were not willing to pay 
him for its use ; and they formed themselves in- 
to an association called ‘The Shuttle Club,” for 
mutual defence against the successive actions 
which he brought against them for openly manu- 
facturing and selling his shuttles. The York- 
shiremen having shortly succeeded in ruining 
Kay by the expensive law and Chancery suits 
which followed, he removed from Leeds to Bury, 
and from that time forward they carried on their 
robbery of the patentee without further molesta 
Hon. Notwithstanding this bad success, Kay 
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proceeded with his inventions. He is supposed 
to have devised a spinning and carding machine, 
as he certainly did a power-loom, which is des- 

| cribed in the patent he took out for it in 1745, 
though it is not known that it was ever brought 
into use. It seems that one of Kay’s workmen 
at Bury was seen at work upon the model, when 
an alarm spread abroad amongst the spinners 
that the contrivance would deprive them of their 
bread. A mob collected to destroy the machine, 
and were only prevented by the timely interfer- 
ence of the magistrates. Ata later period, how- 
ever, the people succeeded in wreaking their 
vengeance on “the schemer,” as he was called. 
To 1753 his house was broken into, and every 
machine it contained was knocked to pieces. The 
ruined inventor, who barely escaped with his life, 
was conveyed to a place’ of safety by two of his 
friends, wrapped in a wool-sheet. He fled to 
Paris, where he died, after a few years, in great 
poverty, and his daughter took refuge in a con- 
vent. Robert Kay, of Bury, the brother of 
John, was also an inventor. He added, in 1760, 
the drop box to the fly-shuttle, and thus enabled 
the weaver at pleasure to use any one of three 
shuttles, each containing a different colored weft, 
without the trouble of taking them from and re- 
placing them on the lathe. 

These improvements were soon adopted in all 
the weaving districts, and the new power of pro- 
duction which was the consequence shortly dis- 
played itself in an increasing demand for weft. 
It was clear that the hand-loom, with the fly- 
shuttle, had outstripped the power of the hand- 
wheel to supply yarn to keep the weavers in work. 
In some places half their time was spent in idly 
waiting for weft. If they went in search of it, 
they had perhaps to walk three or four miles in 
a morning before they could collect enough to 
serve them for the remainder of the day; and 
when a piece was required to be woven in a 
shorter time than usual, the promise of a new 
ribbon or a gown was found necessary to quicken 
the operations of the spinner. The Manchester 
watehanta, who had always abundance of orders 

| on band, had the greatest difficulty in supplying 
the demand for goods. When Arthur Young 
was there, in 1770, he found them expressing 
much gratification at the high price of food, 
“for then,” he says, “the people are forced to 
work.” 

It isa remarkable circumstance that no ma- 
terial change had taken place for centuries in 
the implements employed in spinning. The 
primitive spindle and distaff, and the common 
spinning-wheel, had undergone no improvement. 
These agenciés were indeed found sufficient for 
the ordinary wants of society in its early stages. 
But when the communications af the country 
had been opened up by the formation of roads 
and canals, and facilities provided for the trans- 
actions of trade and commerce, a demand for 
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manufactured fabrics of all kinds set in, which 
the ordinary means of production were altogether 
unable to supply. Hence the contrivance of a 
ee which should spin more threads 

an one at the same time, began to occupy the 
attention of ingenious persons at an early period 
of the last century. It is well known that Sir 
Richard Arkwright brought the invention to a 
successful issue about the year 1769, and that 
distinguished manufacturer for some time obtain- 
ed almost the exclusive credit of having solved 
the difficult problem. It is only of late years 
that the prodigious extent ard importance of the 
textile manufactures of Great Britain have caused 
inquiries to be made into the early history of the 
remarkable inventions by means of which they 
have been established. Mr. Guest, in his “ His- 
tory of the Cotton Manufacture,” first disputed 
the claim of Arkwright to be regarded as the 
inventor of the cotton-spinning machine, attribut- 
ing the merit to one Thomas Highs, a native of 
Leigh, in Lancashire. Mr. Baines, in his “‘ His- 
tory,” maintained, that not Highs, but one John 
Wyatt, of Birmingham, was really entitled to 
the credit. It has, however, been recently as- 
certained that not Arkwright, nor Highs, nor 
Wyatt, was the inventor of the first spinning 
machine, but one Lewis Paul of London. 

(To be continued.) 
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TELL NOT THY GRIEF. 
“ The heart knoweth its own bitterness.” 


Tell not thy secret grief— 
It may be that thy brother’s heart can feel 
Sorrow for suffering that thy words reveal, 
And give thy beart relief; 
But soon his ear will weary of a tale 
Too oft repeated ;—then of no avail 
The lengthened story of thy secret ill ; 
Bear on in silence—suffer, and be still. 


Yes, we must bear alone: 
Hard lesson this, for the young heart to learn, 
Seeking for sympathy in every turn, 
In every friendly tone. 
But when the task is learned, although with tears, 
The heart gives up the hopes of early years, 
Though anguish may its.very life cords-wring, 
Still gains it strength by its own suffering. 


It is the common lot ; 5 
None know the hidden soul, save He, whoge eye 
Looks through each dark recess—forever nigh, 
Though we behold Him not: 
Yes, it was by his own, his holy will 
That wants too deep for human love to fill, 
Should to our thirsting spirits here be given, 
That we the living stream might seek in Heaven. 


_ OP 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Live for something; be not idle— 
Look about thee for employ: 

Sit not down to useless dreaming— 
Labor is the sweetest joy. 

Folded hands are ever weary, 
Selfish hearts are never gay, 
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Life for thee hath many duties— 
Active be, then, while you may. 


Scatter blessings in the pathway! 
Gentle words and cheering smiles 
Better are than gold or silver 
With their grief dispelling smiles, 
As the pleasant sunshine falleth, 
Ever on the grateful earth, 
So let sympathy and kindness 
Gladden well the darkened hearth. 


Hearts there are oppressed and weary ; 
Drop the tear of sympathy, 
Whisper words of hope and comfort, 
Give, and thy reward shall be 
Joy unto thy soul returning, 
From this perfect fountain head, 
Freely, as thou freely givest, 
Shall the grateful light be shed. 


sinnaapiciociplliingiilicnsinin 
From the American Organ. 
LECTURES AT THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
By Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard University. 
woop. 


Wood consists of firmer and tougher material 
than cellular tissue, and is found lengthwisei 
it: is woven vertically into the tissue, so asip 
give greater strength. 

The elements which form wood are 
woody tissue, and ducts; both modifications of 
cells. 

The woody tissue proper, consists of elongated 
cells, with very thick walls, but smaller in di» 
meter than ordinary cells. The strength whieh 
this gives to the shoot is owing to the thicknes 
and density of the cell wall, and the way ia 
which these cells are put together—their pointed 
ends overlapping each other. These are combine 
into threads or bundles, which run length 
through the stem, sometimes separately imb 
ded in the softer cellular portions, and at 
accumulated so as to make compact layers, asi 
the trunk of a tree. These being hollow, conry 
sap with more rapidity than the short cells. — 

The ducts are larger and longer cells, closed 
their ends. When the stem is young, they @ 
vey sap; but, at other times contain aif, and 
appear designed for purpose. 7 

The stems of all flowering herbs are cons 
ed on two general plans—the exogenous 
sented by the oak and other trees of our clit 
and the endogenous, seen in the palm, &, 
here in the palmetto. a 

The endogens are formed by mere bundles 
woody tissue being interspersed among the 
and mostly inside, this process ate 
by year ; thus the parts nearest the circum 
are soonest consolidated into a woody mass. . 
result, as seen in the palmetto, is that the olde 
and hardest wood is near the circumferet 
while the newer and softer is near the cet 
Hence they are called endogens, or 
growers. 
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The exogens are formed by adding a new layer 
of wood outside*the first—and an additional one 
jg added each year while the tree lives—so that 
the structure of the wood is a series of concen- 
trig layers, appearing in rings on the cross 
sections, in number as many as the tree has num- 
bered years, with a pith in the centre, and bark 
on the outside, the new layer being annually 
added between the former wood and the bark. 

The use of the pith is, that, being gorged 
with sap, it may sustain the bud, and when that 
has expanded the pith generally becomes dry. 

What the wood is made of is already seen. 
But besides the woody tissues themselves which 
grow vertically, there is a part that grows 
horizontally, viz: the silver grain or medullary 
rays. This is the woof, while the wood is the 

; and the wood might be said to be woven. 
The bark at the beginning is cellular and 
no; but soon three parts can be distinguished. 
bre portion remains green, has the structure of 
the green pulp of leaves, and as long as it lasts 
performs the same office of digestion. Soon an 
exterior portion turns gray or brown, and forms 
the corky layer, seen in the birch and cork trees. 
But the inner portion continues to grow, by ad- 
dition to its inner face, yearly, so long as the tree 
lives, as in the linden, where the inner or fibrous 
bark is composed of leaves of annual growth ; 
this part has enough woody tissue in it to render 
it tough and flexible. 

The annual layers are most distinct in trees of 
the temperate zone, where there is a prolonged 
period of repose, from the winter’s cold, followed 
by a vigorous growth in the spring. 

The old wood is annually covered by a layer 
of new, and each layer remains safe within ;| the 
older it is, the more deeply it is covered and 
protected. 

But the bark being renewed only from within, 
the parts least capable of resistance are exposed 
to the action of the elements, and the increasing 
circumference of the tree stretches, splits, and 
finally throws it off, leaving the young bark to 
undergo the same as time advances. 

The wood of the trunk undergoes certain 
changes from sge—what is known as sapwood 
becomes heartwood. The sap is conveyed through 
the woody tissue, and as it ascends to the leaves, 
tnerusts the tubes through which it passes, un- 
til they are nearly obliterated as in oak or hickory. 
It is this gradual filling up that makes the 
change. 

Asa necessary consequence the heart wood 
teases to convey sap, and bears no more part in 

vital operations of the tree than the outer 
bark of an old trank which is dead and decaying. 
In fact life has long left both. While the old 
bark is dead, and being gradually thrown off the 
trunk, the old wood is dead and buried in the 


They are equally useless to the tree except 
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mechanically. The heart wood can strengthen 
the trunk, and the thick bark protect the living 
tender parts underneath. But that neither is 
necessary is shown by the shedding of the bark, 
and the decay of the heart, without injuring the 
vitality of the tree. 

THE TREB. 

The living parts of the tree are the shoots of 
the season and the leaves they bear, the new 
roots and the cambium layer, or the thin zone of 
newly formed and forming wood and bark be- 
teen the two, and extending from the roots to the 
topmost branches. 

This layer is necessary to the vitality of the 
tree ; remove this all round the trunk, and the 
tree perishes. It is an easy way to kill trees, 
and is often practised in the West. It is known ° 
as ‘ girdling.” . 

All that is needed to sustain the life of the 
tree is fresh roots to absorb from the soil ; fresh 
layers of sap-wood to convey the crude sap from 
the roots to the leaves ; a fresh crop of leaves to 
digest what is brought to them, and a fresh layer 
cf bark to return the elaborated sap to the shoot, 
branch, and trunk, to be distributed through the 
wood horizontally by the silver grain, and kept 
there on deposite for the next year’s drafts. All 
these parts are yearly renewed. 

Thus the tree renews its youth; this can be 
carried on till it dies by some accident or disease, 
as is seen in cedars of California—one of which 
is known to be 1,300 years old by the rings on 
it—and others in the old countries. 

He now spoke of the way in which trees are 
affected by the deatb of one part, as another is 
formed, and that the new parts soon die in their 
turn, and give place to new; the leaves being 
renewed, the bark shed, and the sap-wood losing 
vitality as it is buried in the heart of the tree, 
and replaced by a new growth. 

There are forms of animal existence with 
which the tree may be compared, and from which 
illustrations of the subject may be drawn; among 
them are the coral. Like a tree, the branching 
coral is a structure built up of the combined la- 
bors of a number of individuals, by the successive 
labors of a great number of generations. Only 
in the coral the limits of each individual are 
more distinct than in the tree. 

Each coral tree commenced from a single polyp, 
just as an oak commences from an acorn; the 
branching mass in both cases has arisen from 
buds. And, as annual shoots of the tree take 
nourishment from the root, elaborate and retura 
it, so the coral branch, long before its separation 
from the parent mass, feeds upon the animalenle 
of the surrounding water, and upon its digestion 
contributes its part to the body corraliné, though 
in both cases the individual, like those of t 
Fourier communities, is more ready to receive 
than to give. 

Plants increase in numbers by buds, whieh 
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may, or may not, give rise to separate plants, and 
by seeds which originate and separate indepen- 
dent individuals. The power to multiply through 
vegetation depends on the faculty of any part of 
the stem to produce roots, when in fitting cireum- 
stances, and that the old plant die soon after the 
new parts are formed. The currant busb, as it 
bends to the ground, strikes roots into the earth 
from the underside of the branch, which enables 
it to draw its own nourishment from the earth, 
and when the connecting link dies, or is severed, 
the offset becomes independent. So the straw- 
berry colonizes by its runners, with great rapidi- 
ty ; also the couch grass. The various tubers, 
in the same way, by their accumulation of 
nourishing matter, make provision for indepen- 
dent. growth, as in the potato. 

Bulbs grow either by buds or cuttings, or by 
shoots springing up from the dead stem of the 
bulb taking its place. Perhaps all the lilies of 
thousands of gardens came from buds, for these 
arerarely or never raised from seed. 

Propagation by division.has the advantage 
over propagation by seed, of continuing all the 
peculiarities of color and flavor, just as surely as 
these qualities pervade all the branches left to 
grow. on the tree; while from the seed we only 
raise the species with a tendency to continue the 
peculiarities of the present stem, which may be 
fostered by cultivation. In this way, our sorts 
of apples and pears, &c., are raised, while we 
lose the peculiarity in raising from seed. 

Plants may run out by continued multiplica- 
tion by cuttings; the cutting may be expected to 
inherit diseases, when it inherits the minor 
peculiarties of form, flavor and color. This may 
explain why the choicest kinds of fruit cultivated 
by our forefathers has either entirely disappear- 
ed, or has greatly deteriorated. However this 
may be, nature has not trusted to propagation by 
division alone, but plants are more usually and 
more largely multiplied by seed, which not only 
reproduces, but rejuvenates the species. 
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“ WATCHMAN! WHAT OF THE NIGHT!” 








As. sure'as man lives, so sure is he to encoun- 
ter trials of all degrees, from those that but for 
a moment disturb the serenity of his soul’s at- 
mosphere, to those which rend his very heart io 
twain, and for which there is no effectual balm. 
These bring the gloom of night into his spirit’s 
chambers, a night not without stars, but sombre, 
and still, and cold ; aud were it not for hope that 
whispers “the morning cometh,” life would be- 
come a burden too heavy to be borne. 

Under the cloud, and treading the rough and 
tortuous way, it becomes the child of the great 
Father to inquire, what of these trials and sor- 
rows, what of the night? These things have their 
places in God’s plans, they come not unless per 
mitted, then it must follow they have important 
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uses, and it is man’s privilege and duty to mak 

them instruments whereby his virtue shall be eg. 
nobled, his patience strengthened, his faith rem 
dered firm. E 


into its shadow, because death has reaped amo} 
their treasures, and the light of many an emg 
has faded, the music of many a voice been hush 
ed to silence, and how have the separation amd 
disappointment been borne? 
opened its portals to God’s suffering child 
Has it borne meekly life’s daily trials, and veiles 
its grief by a serenity that wore the seal of hep 
ven? By patience with the erring and sympathy 


good tree bears when pruned by the hand of the 
great Husbandman? If so there is little need 
























From the sunshine of life some have stepy od 


Has the h 


with the afflicted, has it shown what fruit 


the inquiry, what of the night, for the morning 


is already breaking. 


But the night comes not alone from the 
There is a darkness of sin under which leaf am 
blossom perish, and from which the stars 
draw, and this is night indeed. The soul tha 
has wandered from the dawning, that has follow 
ed evil rather than good, that has stooped ® 
polluted waters, such a soul may well pause an 
ask, what of this night in which I go so fea 
astray? Where will itend? Any pause in 
career answers the question, since it permits i 
gret, remorse, a horror alike of retrospection ' 
anticipation to enter and make fearful turmoil 
amid its incongruous elements. " 

The soul of man, with its dread power to 
fer was never made for sin, but fearfully 1 
wrongs itself by doing violence to its own purity, 
And then the irrevocableness of what is done 
the waters of the ocean cannot expunge one line 
of life’s reeord, eternity cannot soften down ont 
angle of crime. What is written, is written, 
not as upon the sand of the sea-shore, but rather 
upon deathless memory. 

The sinner is not alone accountable for thé 
wrong done to himself, but also for its inf 
upon others. Example is very powerful io 
minds, and he who causes his brother to ef 
through an evil one,-it were better that he 
never been born, for the reflected guilt 
bear him company beyond the grave; and if 
arraign the sinner for the hearts he has wo 
or broken by his perverseness, may His 
stay His justice, or how could the wretched 
sustain its intolerable burden. 

There is really nothing to be dreaded 
sin with its terrible retributions. There is 
bitterness mingled with tears we shed above 
peaceful grave, but the tears of sin are all bitt 
ness. If we are the victims of it rather 
its perpetrators, there is a sense of wrong & 
companying it which leaves a sting never 
eated. So with a double edge this fell 
wounds, and he who dares wield it, ass 
responsibility whose extent eternity will fa 
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What of the night? Alike to the good and} tains Abbey are believed to have flourished there 
evil, the night of death draws near, and how is|twelve hundred years ago; the olives in the Gar- 
it tobe met? Hopefully, trustfully, fearlessly, |den of Gethsemane were full grown when the Sar- 
if we will have it so, since it is but falling asleep | acens were expelled from Jerusalem ; and the cy- 
here to awaken where all that wounded and | press of Soma, in Lombardy, is said to have been 
wearied us on earth shall be excluded, and the |atree in the time of Julius Cesar; yet the Bo-tree 
spirit spared the conflicts with ‘sin which so/|is older than the oldest of these by a century, and 
glouded its horizon ere the summons came to| would almost seem to verify the prophecy pro- 
rt. nounced when it was planted, that it would “ flour- 
“What of the night? May all make answer |ish and be green forever.” 
that it is bright with stars and with the promise 


of the dawn, that its very shadows are holy, that} Wow ro CurGass WITH A PIECE OF IRON. 
its dews sanctify, that it has its own fair bloom,|__Draw with a pencil on paper any pattern to 
its guerdon of peace, and that beneath its sooth-| which you would have the glass conform ; place 
ing influence the weary heart is hushed till it} «py, pattern under the glass, holding both together 
shares the perfect rest of heaven. H.J.L. {with the left hand, (for the glass must not reat 
New England Farmer | on any plain surface,) then take a common spike 
Feats is: CERRO . |or similar piece of iron, heat the point of it to red- 
Lo! rz Poor Inptan.—The venerable chief | ness, and apply it to the edge of the glass, draw 
of the Cherokees, John Ross, while on bis way to the iron slowly forward, and the edge of the glass 
Washington, at the head of a delegation of his will immediately crack ; and continue moving the 
tribe, stayed in Chattanooga, Tennessee, from Sat- | iron slowly over the glass, tracing the pattern, 
urday until last Monday morning. The Chat-|and the clink in the glass will follow at the dis- 
tanooga Advertiser says : They stayed to keep the | tance of about half an inch, in every direction, 
Sabbath holy, and to look once more on their no-| according to the motion of the iron. It may 
ble native land. Mr. Ross remarked that the sometimes be found requisite, however, especially 
mountains are still familiar and unchanged. One} forming corners, to apply a wet finger to the 
of our citizens gained from him interesting in-| opposite side of the glass. Tumblers and other 
terpretations of the names of our city and some| glasses may be cut or divided very fancily by 
neighboring localities. The Indian name of Chat-|similar means. The iron must be reheated as 
tanooga’s site is “ Clanuwa,” which in English it} often as the crevice in the glass ceases to flow. 
is hawk-nest. The name from which Chattanooga | —Sctentific American. 
is corrupted is Chattahs-nukee-zwas, that of a sai 
town situated at the confluence of Chattanooga} ut of death springs life. We must die nat- 
creek, and means, taking a fish out of the water.|urally, in order that we may live spiritually. 
The Indian name of Lookout Mountain is “Tan-| The beautiful flowers spring up from dead seeds ; 
atacachna,”’ which is, in English, facing each|and from the death of those evil principles that 
other. spread so diffusively and darkly over the natural 
heart, springs up the beauty of a new life, the 
quiet but ravishing bloom of holiness. 



























THE OLDEST TREE IN THE WORLD. 


An oxtraordinary tree is stated by Sir J. Em- 
etson to exist in the island of Ceylon. It is known ITEMS OF NEWS 
as the “ Bo-tree,” of Anar-ajapoora, and is,in| he Indian.—A party of Winnebago Indians, seven 
all probability, the oldest historical tree in the|in number, including three of the head chiefs of the 
world. It was planted 288 years before Christ, 





tribe+viz: Dekorah, — eighty-five years; Four 


once “| Legs, or Dandy, aged eighty-one, and Garamany, aged 
and hence it is now 2,147 years old. Ages vary eighty years, also the only son of Black Wolf—recent- 


ing from 1,000 to 500 years have been assigned ly visited Green Bay, Wisconsin. They came ftom the 
to the baobabs of Senegal, eucalyptus of Tasma- | vicinity of Crow Wing, on the Upper Mississippi,(1500 
Ria, the dragon-tree of Grotavo and the chestnut | miles,) to encamp once more upon their old bunting 
of Mount Etne. But all these estimates are mat-|gTounds and visit the old friends with whom they 
ters of conjecture, and such calculations, how- | ‘ded in the years long gone by. From their state- 


r : nf sal: ments it appears that their tribe are in a suffering con- 
ever ingenious, must be purely inferential 5 | ition, through sickness and want, so that this com- 
whereas, the age of the Bo-tree is matter of rec-| pany have been forced through fear of starvation, to 


ord; its conservancy has been an object of solici-| leave their homes and solicit funds for their relief. 
tude to successive dynasties, and the story of its} The three old chiefs above named were prominent ac- 
Vicissitudes has been preserved in » series of con-| ‘°T® '® the famous Black Hawk war. 

tinuous chronicles amongst the most authentic] The Captured Africans.— Preparations are progress- 
that have been handed down by mankind. Com- ing, under the direction of the American Colonization 
pared with it, the oak of Bilerslie is buta sapling Society, for the conveyance of the Africans, captured 
and the Conqueror’s oak, in Windsor forest, bare- ee tata Cuttin ai okan tele coe EE 


ria. The ship Castilian, of about 1000 tons burden, 
ly numbers half its years. The yew trees of Foun-| and lying at pier No. 17- East River, N. Y., has been 
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chartered for the outward trip at $12,000; and ano- 
ther ship was reported as having been engaged for the 
same purpose on terms not disclosed. 


Tae Jovrnat pe St. Perersnure states that the 
special commission appointed to draw up re- 
gulations for the manufactories and industrial estab- 
lishments of St. Petersburg, has recently called to its 
aid several noted political economists, and these gen- 
tlemen have proposed to the commission that twelve 
years of age, instead of ten, shall be the earliest peri- 
od at which children sball be allowed to work in fac- 
tories. From that age to fourteen they are not to work 
above six hours per day, and between fourteen and 
sixteen twelve hours at the utmost. It is also pro- 
posed to keep the males and females separate, and that 
all factory children shall be made to go to school. 







































Tae Arctic Expgpition —The echooner omar 
bas been purchased by the Arctic Committee o 
ton, for Dr. Hayes’ Expedition. She is a soni 
pered schooner of 140 tons, and it is believed can 
put in complete order ‘for the voyage in about } 
days. It is proposed to strengthen the vessel by 
ting additional beams and braces into ber bold, 
another coat of white oak plank outside ber pregey 
planking. Her crew will consist of fifteen men, 
the vessel must be provided for three years. Thisey. 
pedition it is hoped will inform us fully in regard % 
that Polar Rea, the object of such interest and intense 
curiosity, where our great Gulf Stream rests from i 
labors, after carrying the warmth of the equator tote 
per the cold of the pole. 











THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Fiovur anp Mgat.—The Flour market continues @y 
tremely dull. There is no shipping demand, ang 
standard brands of superfine are offered at $5 25 per 
barrel witbout finding buyers, except in a small 
for home consumption. Extras range from $5 50% 
5 624; extra family from $5 75 to $6 25, and ri 
lots from $6 50 to 7 00. Nothing doing in Rye 
or Corn Meal. The former is offered at $3 87, 
the Tatter at $3 374 per barrel. 

Grain.—The demand for Wheat is limited and p 
are weak. Sales of 3000 bushels prime Peasy 
red at $1 28 a 1 33 per bushel, fuir white, $1 38% 
145. Rye is dull; sales of Peonsylvania at 75 at 
cents. Cornis scarce, and prime yellow is in dem 
at 67 # 68 cents, afloat. Oats ranges from Pennay 
vania sold at 42 cents per bushel and Delaware at 4 

CLoVERSEED is scarce, and prime is wanted at $4 
per 64 pounds. No change in Timothy or Flaxseel, 


‘The amount of iron thus far used on the dome of 
the New Capitol at Washington, is about 2,500,000 
pounds; to complete the first section will require 
500,000 Ibs. extra, making a total of 3,000,000. The 
total weight of iron for the whole dome will be about 
fifteen millions of pounds. This great weight will 
only be about fifty pounds to the square inch, in the 
thickness/of the wall. 


Cigars more Expensive than Bread.—Cigars cost the 
people of the United States over forty millions of dol- 
lars annually—far more than is spent for all purposes 
of Education. New-York city uses up dailly $10,000 
in cigars and $8000 in bread. Jt has been predicted 
that the valley of the Connecticut would be blasted by 
it, and become as barren as the old tobacco fields of 
Virginia and Maryland. 


Tae Seventeen Year Locusts.—In differenet sec- 
tions of New Jersey, these much dreaded visitors are 
appearing in large numbers, but thus far their depre- 
dutions Lave been confined to the forest trees, fruit trees 
not baving yet been disturbed. 









\ REEN L LAWN.--This establishment will re-open 
G for the reception of Boarders early inthe 6th 
House very large, well shaded, 3} miles from the 
ti n at Kennett Square, on the Philadelphia and 
more Central Railroad, at which place, persons lea 
the corner of 18th and Market sts., ‘arrive in 24 ut 
and by forwarding information previous to thelr 
coming, will be conveyed to this place. Terms pr 
week, $5. Children under 12 years, $3. - 
Reference—Joel J. Baily, No. 219 Market Str. et.” 
EDiTH B. CHALFANT, Proprieton 

Unionville P. O., Chester Co., ‘ 







Internal Commerce.—Some idea of the magnitude 
and importance of the commercial interests of the 
great portbern lakes may be formed from the fact that 
upwards of 1200 steamers and sailing vessels passed 
in sight of Detroit from the opening of navigation, 
3d mo., 6th, to the 14th of 5th mo. 


Manomission oF SLaves.—A number of persons in 
Washington county, Md., have set their slaves free 
previous to the first day of 6th mo., when the law ofthe 
last Legislature, prohibiting manumissions, unless the 
negroes leave the State, wentintoeffect. The Hagers- 
town Herald says that the absconding, manumissions, 
and sales to the South of slaves here, within recent 
years, have greatly reduced their number in this coun- 
ty. The ceasus of 1850 shows that there were then 
two thousand and ninety slaves in the county ; the cen- 
eus of the present year will probably show a falling 
off of more than one-half. Io this town there are not 
over ten able-bodied male slaves, against three times 
that number ten years ago. 


6mo. 2—6 t. 

\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL i 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The ae 3 
sion of this institution will commence on the 2igts 
5th mo., and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advas 
the other in the middle of the sess‘on. No exip 
charges. For further particulars, address be 

HERNY W. RinGwas | 

Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. € | 

4 mo. 21st, 1860—3m, 








Tae Artesian Wet at Columbus, Obio, has already 
reached the unprecedented depth of twenty-four hun- 
dred feet, or nearly halfa mile. It is the deepest well 
in the world, but as yet discharges no water, nor ex- 
hibits any signs of it. 


ONDUN GkKOVE BOARDING SCHOOL 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS—It is intended ® 
commence the next session of this Institution om 1 
30th of 4th month next. The course of instruc 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 doll 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five dol) 
each. For reference and farther particulars, ep 
for circulars of 








Tae Principat Revicioys or Japan are Sintoist, Bud- 
hist and Confucion. In none of these creeds is any 
particular seventh day set apart as a special une for 
purposes of worship. There are many festivals and 
times for devotion, but they occur at irregular inter- 
vals. There are thirty-five recognised sects among 
the Japanese, and yet, strange to say, they get along 
harmoniously. 












BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principahy 
3dmo 31 London Grove P. 0. Chester Co. Pay 


Merrihew @ Thompson, I'rs., Lodge st., N. side old Penn’a Bail 









